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PALESTINE—ADJUSTING 
PERSPECTIVES 


“If there is anything worse than these outrages,” said the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at the recent Annual General Meeting of the 
Council, “‘it would be an outbreak of anti-semitism in general, for 
that is a poison which goes to the very foundation of civilised living 
together between members of a society.” 

The Archbishop was moving a resolution condemning the 
terrorist activities of certain irresponsible Jewish groups in Palestine, 
appealing to the people of this country to guard against any ten- 
dency to condemn Jews as a whole for the crimes of this numerically 
insignificant minority, and emphasising the need for deepening 
active and friendly co-operation between Christians and Jews on 
a basis of mutual understanding. 

That was a month ago. Since then the situation, serigus enough 
at the time, has grown worse rather than better. His Majesty’s 
Government has announced that the adjourned Palestine Con- 
ference will be resumed in January. Mr. Truman has agreed to the 
presence of a United States observer at that meeting. The Zionist 
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Congress, by a small majority, has decided against participation 
in the Conference. 

And now comes news of the flogging of a British major in Palestine 
as “a reprisal’ for the carrying out of a sentence of flogging judi- 
cially imposed upon a Jewish youth for an act in violation of the 
common law. This was followed later in the same day by the an- 
nouncement of the desecration of a Jewish Synagogue in London 
and the burning of the sacred scrolls as a “reprisal” for the flogging 
of the British major. ‘You whip—we burn” was the legend scrawled 
on the wall of the Synagogue. It is a vicious circle indeed—and a 
dangerous one withal. 

That is the position as I write. A month may elapse before these 
lines are read. And in the meantime, what? This is no time for idle 
speculation. It is rather the occasion for trying to assess the realities 
of a problem which, whatever modifications it may undergo during, 
the next few weeks, is hardly likely to find a complete solution. 


Three Important Facts. 

In the first place then, there is the fact of terrorism, deplored 
alike by all responsible Jews and non-Jews throughout the world. 
The Zionist Congress, for all its division of opinion on political 
issues, was united in its condemnation of an evil which violates 
every principle of the Jewish religion and distorts the character of 
the Jewish community in the eyes of the world. The Congress 
pledged the whole Zionist movement to an effort to eradicate 
terrorism. The task will not be an easy one for secrecy and unscru- 
pulousness are of the essence of any terrorist organisation. Neverthe- 
less, every step taken in the direction of implementing the Congress 
resolution will help to counteract the serious effects which the 
actions of the terrorists are having on public opinion in this country. 

Secondly, there is the fact of the Palestine Conference, due to 

‘re-assemble in London during January. The difficulties which con- 

front it are obvious enough, and from some points of view seemingly 
insuperable. The intransigeance of the Arabs and the lack of 
agreement amongst Jews mean almost inevitably that whatever 
solution may be proposed will meet with opposition either from 
Jews or Arabs or both, leaving the British Government with the 
unenviable task of imposing a policy on people who show no good- 
will towards it, or alternatively of handing over the whole matter 
to the United Nations. 

A third inescapable fact is the tragic human need of tens of thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees and displaced persons in Europe to-day. 
Wherever their future may lie, this at least is clear that so long as 
that future remains uncertain, their present plight can only add 
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to the difficulty of achieving any settlement or easement of the 
Palestine problem. It was with this consideration in mind that the 
Council, having unanimously adopted the Archbishop’s resolution 
on terrorism, went on with equal conviction to adopt a resolution 
on refugees and displaced persons, urging upon His Majesty’s 
Government and the United Nations the need for final decision on 
adequate methods of dealing with this problem. 

Such an appeal, however, if it is to be effective, must have the 
support of public opinion. To that end copies of these two resolu- 
tions, with appeals for support, have been sent to all Councils of 
Christians and Jews in other countries, to all Members of Parliament 
in this country, and to some thirty thousand ministers and clergy 
through whose co-operation and help we hope they may be brought 
to the serious attention of many thousands more. 

In conclusion, as we have urged upon Christians the importance 
of guarding against the error of holding all Jews responsible for the 
acts of the very small minority of terrorists, so we would appeal to 
members of the Jewish community in this country to guard against 
any tendency to hold all Christians responsible for such acts of 
hooliganism and vandalism as all persons of goodwill must utterly 
deplore. The fact is that the conditions which lead to the one are 
the same as those which produce the other .... . a sense of 
insecurity. frustration or injustice. It is the fundamental task of 
Christians and Jews everywhere by virtue of their common ideals 
and convictions to work for the elimination of those factors which 
produce not only anti-semitism and the Palestine problem, but 
every other kind of group tension that exists anywhere on earth. 


THE COUNCIL IN CARDIFF 


We intend from time to time to include articles from Local Councils in 
this country, telling of their development, their difficulties and achieve- 
ments, and plans for the future. Here is the first contribution, from 
Cardiff. It is written by Mr. David Prosser, Editor of the ‘* Western 
Mail,” and a member of the Executive Committee of the Cardiff and 
District Council. 


The aim of this article is to record the achievements and outline 
the plans of the Cardiff and District Council, and to put forward 
suggestions which may be of interest to other Local Councils. The 
Cardiff Council has some achievements to its credit; its plans are 
within the range of its powers, but it is rather shy of laying down 
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general policy in respect of other Local Councils. It is, indeed, 
anxious to learn what is being done in other parts of the country so 
that its policy may be adjusted and its methods improved for the 
more effective carrying out of its work. 

The Rev. W. W. Simpson introduced the Council of Christians 
and Jews to Cardiff at a dinner meeting on November 22nd, 1944. 
Some amount of pleasant pressure on leading citizens must have 
been exerted to draw them to that meeting. There was Sir Percy 
Watkins (former Permanent Secretary of the Welsh Department 
Board of Education) in the Chair, and with him the Right Rev. 
John Morgan, Lord Bishop of Llandaff, and about thirty men 
representing the Jewish, Roman Catholic and Protestant com- 
munities. All of these were persons of professional or business 
standing. At that meeting a provisional executive committee was 
appointed with Sir Percy Watkins in the chair. The first two months, 
of this committee’s life was a period of constitution making. The 
task was finished by the turn of the year, and on January 24th, 1945, 
the Council was formed. 


A growing Membership. 


Here was the Council, in the early days of 1945, with a consti- 
tution, high hopes and a quiet faith in the cause. It was not difficult 
to attract a fairly large associate membership at a minimum annual 
subscription of 5s. Od. The problem would be to keep them ‘in fol- 
lowing years and to attract others. Associate membership at the end 
of 1945 was 251, and the Council membership 52. Revenue would 
have fallen short of expenditure had it not been for the generosity 
of Mr. Max Corne, one of the treasurers, who from his private 
purse sustained the banking account while the Council was gather- 
ing its forces. The associate membership has now increased to 314 
and the Council membershop to 62. The Council is more vigorous 
than ever in every way. It is financially solvent, and has a healthy 
record of propaganda work attempted and achieved. The election 
of ladies to the Council was a notable step. Their work has been 
invaluable, and they will have their own special functions to per- 
form in the organisation of social activities in the near future. 

Most of the members have experience of public life and propa- 
ganda methods. Early on, it was realised that the Council’s chie! 
work lay among the rank and file members of the community. Big 
public meetings and functions addressed by outstanding person- 
alities had great value as a jumping-off platform, but the task o 
taking the message to the people throughout the year and maintain- 
ing interest in the work of the Council was the very core of the 
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Council’s function. While the way was being explored, general 
interest was kept alive by two public functions, attended by hundreds 
of leading citizens. The first was a dinner meeting on October 16th, 
1945, arranged by the Council and addressed by the Rev. Henry 
Carter, and the second a similar meeting arranged by the Cardiff 
Business Club on December 14th, 1945, and addressed by the 
Marquess of Reading. There was plenty of enthusiasm on both 
occasions, and the Councilseized the chance to extend its influence. 
The time of year was not appropriate to get speakers included in the 
syllabuses of Church societies, Youth clubs, Rotary clubs and similar 
organisations, but some members of the Council were able to 
address meetings in various parts of the district. 

At this point it is proper to record the development of this, the 
most vital side of the Council’s work. Early in 1946 the Rev. J. 
Seymour Rees, a well-known Congregational minister, was ap- 
pointed full-time organising secretary. He began duties on March 
25th and had the summer months in which to organise this winter’s 
work. Acting under the executive committee's direction, he arranged 
some twenty engagements in the area for the Council’s lecturers, 
who are themselves members of the Council. The meetings they 
address are often small, intimate gatherings in Church halls, meet- 
ings which may, indeed, be the most fruitful soil. The experience 
of the speakers is that it is at such meetings that one gets closest to 
people’s minds. Questions are more frequent and can be answered 
with more understanding of the individual’s difficulty. 


The Council’s Advocates. 

It is the Council’s considered view that no better work than this 
can be done. Each speaker is free to choose his own line of approach 
and, of course, must suit himself to the occasion. A Jewish member, 
a barrister, combines scholarship with fine powers of oratory and 
is one of the most acceptable guests in Nonconformist churches. 
A Roman Catholic, with the courtly graces of an Edwardian and 
the understanding of men acquired in a long business life, has the 
qualities that evoke confidence in the sincerity with which he 
imparts his simple message. 

An interesting experiment is to be tried on the model of the team 
work demonstrated by American delegates to the International 
Conference. A Jew, a Roman Catholic and a Protestant are pre- 
paring the script for a discussion between them at the Cardiff 


Jewish Institute. This will be a try-out, and if it succeeds there will 


be developments. The Welsh Region of the B.B.C. has been ap- 
proached and the Council has hopes of getting this script “‘on theair.”’ 
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The International Conference held at Oxford from July 30th to 
August 5th, 1946, stimulated the Cardiff Council to make a special 
effort. Headquarters assigned to local Councils a study of the 
subject matter for Commission No. 5—‘‘Mutual Responsibility in 
the Community.” Cardiff felt, however, that the questionnaire 
submitted by the National Council needed to be simplified if busy 
folk were to do anything with it, and it was decided to break down 
the Headquarters’ questionnaire into one more suitable for local 
enquiry. This contained eight questions and was circulated to news- 
paper correspondents in South Wales and Mid-Wales, to clergy and 
ministers, and to a few other interested persons. Each investigator 
was asked to report what he knew and what he might find out by 
enquiry and was especially enjoined to keep to facts and not to try 
to interpret them. What was wanted was a number of factual 
statements from which a special sub-committee of the Councik 
could draw conclusions. The report on this enquiry was in the hands 
of delegates to the International Conference, who found no occasion 
to debate it at Oxford. The Cardiff Council hopes that the study of 
the report brought some enlightenment to delegates. It remains, 


however, a background for activities in South Wales, and use of it 
will be made over and over again by the lecturers and by the news- 
papers. 


One other matter calls for notice. From time to time complaints 
are received of antisemitic activities in the area. The Council is 
alert in tracing these, but it is usually left to individual members 
to deal with the matters. 

Such are the Cardiff Council’s achievements and its plans. It is 
hoped that out of these will emerge suggestions that will help in the 
formulation of a general policy in respect of local Councils. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


By Sidney Salomon 


proceedings that did not in one 
way or another refer to the 
situation in the Holy Land. 
The meeting was held in the 
very pleasant Council Chambe: 


The shadow of affairs in 
Palestine overhung the Annual 
General Meeting. The tension 
that this subject has created in 
Jewish-Christian relations was 


evident, and few speeches were 
made during the course of the 


of the Holborn Town Hall, and 
was attended by representatives 
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of the local Councils of Chris- 
tians, and Jews, as well as of the 
national body. The presence of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose engagement-book can- 
not have many vacant dates, 
was deeply appreciated, and 
was a significant indication of 
the importance which Dr. 
Fisher attaches to this work. 
He was, as usual, the ideal 
chairman, firm, wasting no 
time, and speaking always with 
dignity and to the point. 

There was an early indica- 
tion of what was clearly in the 
minds of those present. The 
first resolution, moved by the 
Archbishop himself, con- 
demned the terrorist activities 
in Palestine, and warned the 
British people against the error 
of condemning Jews as a whole 
for the misdeeds of the few 
terrorists. The terrorists and 
their supporters were behaving 
in a manner contrary to the 
religious and moral teachings 
of both Christian and Jew. 
Above all, Dr. Fisher em- 
phasised that if anything could 
be more dreadful than what 
was happening in Palestine, it 
would be for this to lead to a 
general increase of antisemi- 
tism in England, which he 
described as a poison going to 
the very foundations of civi- 
lised society. 

Dr. Fisher’s remarks were 
well-timed, following as they 
did the sensational publicity 
recently given to alleged 
threats of terrorist activities in 
Great Britain itself, for one 
must realise how much more 
difficult the work of the Coun- 


cil will be if antisemitic ele- 
ments, always on the look-out 
for trouble, are able to exploit 
the unhappy situation in Pales- 
tine. 

A rider to the Archbishop’s 
resolution was moved by the 
Vicar of Leeds, the Rev. A. S. 
Reeve, who, as Chairman of 
the Leeds Council, referred to 
the adverse effects on public 
opinion in his area of recent 
events in Palestine. His rider, 
which urged Christians to show 
a spirit of understanding and 
goodwill, also called upon the 
Jewish community to translate 
its disapproval of terrorism into 
active endeavour to bring the 
terrorists themselves to justice. 

This provoked a lively dis- 
cussion in which the Rev. A. S. 
Super, also of Leeds, urged that 
the faults were not all on one 
side and that some, at least, of 
the responsibility lay at the 
door of the British Govern- 
ment. Mr. Super’s speech was 
felt by many to be a disturbing 
factor, but none could question 
his sincerity of thought and 
purpose or do other than 
respect the courage of his con- 
victions. 

Mr. Neville Laski, with his 
usual tact, showed his under- 
standing of the feelings of both 
sides and appealed to the Vicar 
of Leeds to withdraw his rider, 
which, he argued, might have 
the unfortunate effect of seem- 
ing to ascribe to the Jewish 
community in this country a 
power they did riot in fact 
possess to take practical steps 
to defeat terrorism. Mr. Reeve 
responded to Mr. Laski’s ap- 
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peal and the rider was with- 
drawn. 


How the financial aspect of 


the Council’s work has been 
affected by events in Palestine 
was shown when Captain 
Bulkeley-Johnson presented the 
accounts. They did not make 
heartening reading. It seems 
incredible that the Income Tax 
Commissioners should refuse 
to regard the Council as a 
Charity, so denying it the 
benefit of receiving subscrip- 
tions under covenant. 

The financial appeal, launch- 
ed during the summer, had 
not been a success—the situ- 
ation in Palestine was no doubt 
responsibie for many people 
refusing at this moment to give 
their support. 

Palestine, however, was not 
the only problem to which the 
Council gave grave considera- 
tion. The universal appeal that 
refugee work makes was illus- 
trated in the speech of Mr. 
Richard O'Sullivan, K.C., who 
attended as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. He 


reminded the meeting of the 
interest the Catholic Church 
had taken in this work, and 
how the Catholics of Franco’s 
Spain had received refugees 
and treated them with gener- 
osity and understanding. The 
Rev. Henry Carter moved a 
resolution reminding _ those 
present of the terrible problem 
of the Displaced Persons, call- 
ing for their treatment on the 
broadest humanitarian basis. 
This resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Neville Laski, and was 
carried unanimously. 

The serious atmosphere 
which had accompanied the 
proceedings was enlivened at 
the end. In the course of thank- 
ing the Holborn Town Council 
for their courtesy in lending 
the Hall, Dr. Fisher said that 
if the Council had had funds 
at its disposal, he would have 
recommended a grant for the 
re-seating of the Mayor’s chair, 
a remark which implied that 
not only mentally, but also 
physically, the Archbishop had 
found the meeting anything 
but a restful procedure. 


HAVE YOU BOOKED THE DATE? 


THE COUNCIL’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ELFINSWARD, HAYWARDS_ HEATH 
SUSSEX 


FROM 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rd TO 
MONDAY, JULY 


28th, 1947 
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THE COUNCIL’S 
RESOLUTIONS 


Palestine Situation 


RESOLUTION moved fromthe 
Chair by His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, supported 
by the representatives of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster, the Moderator of the 
Free Church Federal Council, 
the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, and by the acting 
Chief Rabbi, and carried unani- 
mously 


“The Council of Christians 
and Jews, which draws to- 
gether members of all sections 
of both the Christian and the 
Jewish communities in this 
country, desires to place on 
record its abhorrence of the 
terrorist outrages perpetrated 
by certain irresponsible Jewish 
groups in Palestine. These 
outrages are a fundamental 
violation of the spiritual and 
ethical principles common to 
Judaism and Christianity. 


“The Council appeals to 
the people of this country to 
guard against any tendency 
to condemn Jews ‘as a whole 
for the crimes of a numeric- 
ally insignificant minority, al- 
ready publicly condemned by 
responsible Jewish bodies 
throughout the world, and 
emphasises the need for deep- 
ening active and friendly co- 
operation on a basis of mutual 
understanding between Chris- 
tians and Jews.” 


Refugees and Displaced 
Persons 


RESOLUTION moved by the 
Rev. Henry Carter, C.B.E., 
seconded by Mr. Neville Laski, 


A.C., and carried unanimously : 


“The Council of Christians 
and Jews records its deep con- 
cern at the continuing uncer- 
tainty with regard to the 
future of the large numbers of 
Jews and displaced persons of 
various nationalities in Europe 
to-day. 

“The Council, whilst recog- 
nising that the Intergovern- 
mental Committee has been 
authorised to further certain 
projects for re-emigration and 
resettlement pending the set- 
ting up of a new International 
Refugee Organisation, urges 
upon His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the United Nations 
the need for final decision on 
adequate methods for dealing 
with the whole problem, par- 
ticularly in view of the with- 
drawal of UNRRA from 
Europe not later than June, 
1947, the deteriorating effect 
of uncertainty respecting their 
future on displaced persons 
living in camps, and the ten- 
sions existing between various 
racial and national groups. 

“The Council would further 
urge upon all concerned the 
importance of a speedy settle- 
ment of the displaced Jewish 
communities of Europe, and 
of adequate safeguards for the 
civil, political religious 
rights of all refugees and dis- 


placed persons.” 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
NOTEBOOK 


First, a note about the Staff. 
Since our last issue, George 
Lee, who had acted as Assistant 
Secretary since June 1943, left 
to take up an appointment as 
Secretary to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Section of the “Save the 
Children Fund.” He takes 
with him the gratitude and 
warm good wishes of all who 
have been in any way asso- 
ciated with him during the 
past four years. 

A Friend and a friend, he 
has succeeded in translating 
the principles of his Quakerism 
into his relations with his col- 
leagues and into his whole 
approach to the work of the 
Council. He came to us after 
three years of caring for the 
welfare of non-Aryan Chris- 
tian child refugees from Ger- 
many and Central Europe. 
His appointment with the 
“Save the Children Fund” will 
give him new _ opportunities 
for the exercise of his deep- 
seated concern for the welfare 
of children and for the further- 
ance of international under- 
standing and goodwill. 

Wallace Bell, who joined us 
in September as Organising 
Secretary, can be safely left to 
introduce himself to all who 
are interested in the Council’s 
work. His name has already 
appeared on various circulars, 
and it will be part of his re- 
sponsibility to keep in close 
touch with Local Councils and 


Associate Members. He will 
not want for encouragement 
and support from both. 
There will, we hope, be 
further members of the Staff to 
introduce in due course—even 
now the work is far beyond the 
capacity of the present mem- 
bers!—but in the meantime, 
members of the Council will 


like to know that behind the * 


scenes there is a very small 
group of Secretaries and ty- 
pists who work for the Council 
not simply because it offers 
them a job but because they 
believe in what we are trying 
to do... . and that is a matter 
of great value and importance. 

One final word before leav- 
ing these “‘domesticities.”” We 
are always glad to meet people 
who are interested in or asso- 
ciated with the Council. Our 
offices are small, and _ it’s 
easier to clear a chair if we 
know beforehand that visitors 
are coming, but 10 minutes’ 
conversation may be worth 
hours of letter writing. Why 
not come in and see for your- 
self some day? 

* * 

Since my last set of jottings 
I’ve visited several of the Local 
Councils. Everywhere I have 
found great goodwill, a keen 
sense of the need for our work 
and its potential importance 
and a sense of frustration. 

This sense of frustration is 
understandable enough. | 
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haven’t met anyone yet who 
has joined the Council because 
he was bored with life and 
wanted some sort of spare- 
time occupation! On the con- 
trary, they are all very busy 
people, anxious to do all they 
can to help and feeling badly 
because they haven’t time to 
do as much as they would like. 
Is there any way in which we 
can help to relieve the strain 


and take fuller advantage of 


these most valuable assets? 

I believe there is. First—we 
must see that closer links are 
forged between the Local 
Councils and the Central 
Council. This calls for the 
appointment of a_ regional 
officer who can keep in 
regular contact with local ex- 
ecutives, and help in working 
out and carrying through 
specific projects. 

Second there must be 
closer co-operation between 
the Local Councils themselves. 
At the Annual General Meet- 
ing the Central Executive was 
instructed to arrange for a 
conference of Local Council 
representatives. This will take 
place early in the New Year. 

And thirdly, it’s worth re- 
calling the fundamental and 


often forgotten importance of 


““being”’ as the only real source 
of effective “doing.” If each 
Local Council did no more 
during the next six months 
than make a careful study of 
the report of the International 
Conference of Christians and 


Jews on ‘‘Freedom, Justice and 


Responsibility” and really 
made its spirit and content 
their own they would have 


done something of the greatest 
value not only to themselves, 
but to the community as a 


whole. It is, after all, some- 
thing quite new in the life of 
this country that Christians 
and Jews from all sections of 
the community should look 
together at such vital issues as 
those which occupied the Con- 
ference. 

A report of the Conference, 
containing the approved text 
of the findings of the various 
commissions is now available 
in printed form and can be 
obtained from the Council’s 
office (price | /, post free 1/2). 
It is a document of the greatest 
importance which should cer- 
tainly be in the hands of all 
who are interested in the work 
of the Council. We also have 
a limited number of fuller 
reports containing the longer 
documents produced by the 
commissions together with a 
number of supplementary 
statements. This longer docu- 
ment is in duplicated form and 
may be had at 2/6 per copy. 
An order slip is provided with 
this issue of Common Ground. 

* * * 

And while I’m on the subject 
of the International Conference 
I'd like to mention one of its 
most interesting sidelights—a 
Recital of Hebrew and Yiddish 
Folk Songs by Maurice 
Bannister whohasmadea special 
study of this particular field of 
folk music. In a lecture recital 
he dealt with the beginning of 


Jewish liturgical music, with 


the Yiddish Folk Song of the 
Middle Ages, and with the 


modern revival of music and 
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song in Palestine. I believe 
this recital would be of par- 
ticular interest and value just 
now for the insight that it 
gives into the emotional back- 
ground of the Jewish people. 
Mr. Bannister has no political 
axe to grind—he is an artist 
and more than an artist, for he 
has himself experienced some- 
thing of that he 
interpret. 
Already he has given very 
under the 
auspices of one or two of the 
Local Councils. His recital in 
Birmingham created a great 
deal of interest. ““Songs of this 
kind” wrote Henry Nevinson 


sets out to 


successful concerts 


of one of Mr. Bannister’s re- 
citals, “grow out of the spirit 
of the poeple themselves” 

and we would add, afford one 


of the surest clues to the under- 
standing of that spirit. Why not 
organise such a recital in your 
own district? We will gladly 


put you into touch’ with 
Mr. Bannister. 
* * * 
Have you got—or can you 


16mm. talkie cine- 
projector? If so, 


borrow—a 
matograph 


we can lend you a set of films 
that should interest any au- 
dience you can get to see it. 
With one exception—a_ brief 
extract from a British Newsreel 
of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury speaking at the opening 
rally of the International Con- 
ference—this group of films 
has been presented to us by 
the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in the 
United States. 

It includes a short film star- 
ring Frank Sinatra, who _ is 
keenly interested in work con- 
nected with group relations, 
and another sequence of one- 
minute screen interviews with 
people like Ingrid Bergman, 
Shirley Temple, Katherine 
Hepburn, Eddie Cantor, and 
Walter Pidgeon, all of whom 
pledged their support to a 
campaign launched by the 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews for building up 
an American brotherhood. 
Write for further particulars if 
you think you can see any way 
of making use of the films in 
your district. 


W.W5S. 


BOOK NOTES 


Mamre: Essays in Religion 
By Martin Buber. 
(Transl. Greta Hort. Oxford 
University Press. 12/6 
Writing in a supplement to 
the Christian News-Letter in 
November, 1941, Dr. J. H. 
Oldham said of Prof. Martin 
Buber’s “I and Thou”: “I 
question whether any book has 
been published in the present 
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century, the message of which, 
if it were heeded, would have 
such far-reaching consequences 
for the life of our time as this 
small volume.” It is interesting 
to note that Dr. Oldham 
described Prof. Buber as ‘‘a 
German writer, now an exile 
from the country of his birth,” 
making no reference at all to 


AS 
: 


his Jewish origin. I have often 
wondered how many of his 
Christian readers on whom 
Buber’s essay has exercised so 
profound an influence have 
realised not merely that their 
teacher was himself a Jew, but 
also that his teaching is essen- 
tially Jewish in its origins. 

Any mystery there may have 
been about this should be 
elucidated by the appearance 
of this English translation of 
a volume of Martin Buber’s 
essays in religion. In it the 
writer deals with the Faith of 
Judaism, the Two Centres of 
the Jewish Soul, the Imitatio 
Dei, Biblical Leadership and 
the interpreting of Chassidism, 
the study of which has been 
one of Prof. Buber’s most 
important Gontributions to the 
history of religious thought. 

In these pages the reader 
who is familiar with the univer- 
sals of the “I and Thou” essay 
will find the same problems 
of meeting and relationship in 
terms of a Jewish background, 
and to some extent in terms 
of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity. Of particular 
interest in this connection, and 
therefore to all readers of 
“Common Ground’ is_ the 
essay on the Two Centres of 
the Jewish Soul which Prof. 
Buber originally read to a 
Christian audience. 

“You and we,” he wrote, 
“each of us, it behoves to hold 
inviolably fast to our own true 
faith, that is: our own deepest 
relationship to truth; and you 


and we, it behoves to show the Wf 


religious respect for the true 


aith of the other. This is notte 
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what is called ‘‘tolerance,”’ it 
is not in doing this that we 
tolerate the waywardness of the 
other; it is to acknowledge the 
near relationship in which the 
other stands to truth. When- 
ever we, Christian and Jew, 
care more for God himself 
than for our pictures of God, 
we are united in feeling that 
our Father’s house is differently 
constructed than our human 
models lead us to think.” 

But his views on the rela- 
tionship these two 
faiths are not confined to this 
particular essay, and the reader 
who is interested in this matter 
whether Christian or Jew, will 
find much to illuminate and 
stimulate him throughout the 
volume. This only, perhaps, 
should be added, from the 
point of view of the ordinary 
reader, that Prof. Burber’s is 
not an easy style, and while his 
translator, Miss Greta Hort, is 
to be congratulated on the way 
in which she has carried out 
what was obviously a labour 
of love, the book calls for very 
careful reading if its full bene- 
fits are to be enjoyed. 

The Jewish Way of Life 
By Dr. I. Epstein. 
Edward Goldston. 

In every religion there is a 
eulf, of greater or lesser extent, 
between principle and prac- 
tice. This disparity is caused 
no less by misconception in the 
application of accepted prin- 
ciples to the affairs of everyday 
life, than by man’s inability to 
live up to the practical stan- 
dards which he sets himself. 
It is with the interpretation of 
the Torah, the moral and 
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ethical teachings of Judaism, relations with his fellow-men 


and its significance in the and in his own mental outlook, 

life of the Jew to-day, that and in simple language ex- 

Dr. Epstein is concerned in plains the meaning and true 

“The Jewish Way of Life.” significance of Jewish religious 
Taking as his fundamental observances. 


For the Jew, this book will 


principle Hillel’s answer when 
be a valuable exposition of the 


asked to summarise the whole 


of the Torah, “‘what is hateful practical implications of the 
to yourself, do not to your moral and ethical laws which 
fellow,” he sets out to show he implicitly acknowledges. 
that the Jewish laws, as de- For the Christian, it provides 
veloped by Rabbinical teach- a key to the understanding of 


the Jewish religion, and at the 


ing, are essential to any ordered 
same time is a reminder of the 


social life. 
Dr. Epstein examines their common nature of Jewish and 


implications for the Jew in his Christian social teaching. 


Palestine 
The Emergence of the A Stiff-Necked People 
Jewish Problem. 1878-1939 By Berl Locker. 
By James Parkes. (Gollancz, 3/6) 
(Oxford University Press. 15/-) Thieves in the Night 
Nisi Dominus By Arthur Koestler. 
By Nevill Barbour. (Macmillan. 10/6) 
(Harrap. 8/6 Dr. Parkes’ own comment on 
The first of these four books, these chapters is interesting. , 
issued under the auspices of “In the section dealing with | 
the Royal Institute of Inter- the National Home,” he writes, : 
national Affairs, will be the “TI shall probably appear to , 
subject of a full length review many readers to be contra- . 
in the next issue of “Common dicting myself in the tone of the 
Ground.” It is included in this different chapters. In the first ‘ 
list because the first part of it, two, they will say, I am : 
which deals with the Palestine anti-Zionist, in the third pro- | 
Mandate and the Jewish Na- Zionist. I believe this contra- 
tional Home, summarises in a diction is inherent in an ob- e 
matter of some 90 pages and jective study of the evidence. 
with exemplary clarity and . . . The result is I have left - 
objectivity the salient factors a paradox, because that ap- 
which constitute the back- pears to me the only factual es 
ground of the present Pales- description of the present posi- | 
tinian deadlock. tion.” 
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We strongly urge a careful 
study of these chapters, not 
because they offer the reader 


any cut and dried solution of 


the problem, but because they 
provide him with an authorita- 
tive statement of the facts 


necessary to the formation of 


an intelligent judgment of his 
own. 
* * 

Ranging over a much wider 
field is Mr. Nevill Barbour’s 
survey of the Palestinian con- 
troversy, ‘“‘Nisi Dominus.” 

This book will be of partic- 
ular interest to those who feel 
as some do, that most of the 
literature on Palestine is writ- 
ten from the Jewish angle. 
Here, an attempt is made to 
state the Arab case more fully 
and effectively than most 
writers have done. 

Unlike Dr. Parkes, Mr. Bar- 
hour leaves his readers in no 
doubt regarding his own per- 
sonal views as to the solution 
of the problem. His choice of 
title quoting the opening words 
of the 127th Psalm, imme- 
diately reflects his conviction 
that whatever may be the 
ultimate solution of the Pales- 
tine problem, the conception 
of an independent Jewish poli- 
tical state can contribute little 
towards it. His sympathies are 
all with those who envisage the 
Jewish National Home as a 
Hebrew speaking community 
in Palestine without any claim 
to political independence, and 
serving rather as inspira- 
tional and cultural centre to 
which Jews in all parts of the 
world can look with pride and 
admiration. 


There are those who will 
agree and those who will 
disagree with this thesis, but 
there will be few who. will 
venture to differ from his 
ultimate conclusion that “‘com- 
plete security for. Israel can be 
brought about only by a new 
spirit in mankind and a new 
world order.” 

* 

Another survey of a different 
kind, but one likely to be of 
special interest to the Christian 
who knows little if anything of 
Jewish connections with Pales- 
tine between the first and the 
nineteenth centuries of the 
Christian era, is Berl Locker’s 
outline of Palestine in Jewish 
history, Stiff- necked 
People.” 

This is no text-book, nor 
exhaustive historical treatise. 
Indeed the whole of its 20 
chapters, together with a Fore- 
word and a Chronological 
Table, occupy no more than 
80 pages. There are periods- 
and they are considerable— 
concerning which Mr. Locker 
acknowledges the scarcity of 
historical material. 

But the essay has its value 
and its interest and many a 
non-Jewish reader will be sur- 
prised at the amount of evi- 
dence that does exist of the 
association of Jews with Pales- 
tine, throughout the centuries. 
Acceptance of this evidence, 
however, while it provides an 
answer to those who are quite 
content to let all Jewish claim 
to Palestine go completely by 
the board, is not in itself an 
answer to the much more 
difficult question as to whether 
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or not that association can be 

said to constitute an historical 

right to statehood in the sense 

in which the 20th century 

Zionist understands the term. 
* * 

Of a completely different 
type from any of the three 
books just noted, is Arthur 
Koestler’s much discussed 
novel, ‘““Thieves in the Night.”’ 
It might be described as an 
essay in ““documentary fiction,” 
for while its author makes the 
usual disclaimer that ‘‘the 
characters in this novel are 
fictitious,” he goes on to say 
that “‘the happenings are not.” 

It tells the story of the found- 
ing and growth of a Jewish 
agricultural settlement in Pales- 
tine in the period 1937 to 1939, 
and though the events recorded 
and documents quoted may, 
in fact, relate to that period 
I suspect that Mr. Koestler 
himself would be the first to 
acknowledge that he has 


written back into the story of 


those difficult years some of the 
problems of this much more 
perplexing stage at which we 
have at present arrived. 
Against the background of 
the communal settlement is 
painted the character of an 
almost completely assimilated 
Anglo-Jewish youth, the son 
of mixed marriage between an 
English woman and a Russian 
Jewish pianist, who, having sufl- 
ered a_ peculiarly humiliating 


experience on account of his 
partial Jewish origin, leaves 
his home and accepted way of 
life in England and goes out 
to join a Jewish settlement in 
the Holy Land. 


The story of his experiences 
in the settlement and of the 
considerations which eventu- 
ally lead him to join a terrorist 
organisation has been criticised 
by some as an attempt on the 
part of the author to justify 
terrorism. But such criticism 
is clearly wide of the «mark. 
To explain the factors which 
result in a certain course of 
action is a very different thing 
from justifying the action it- 
self. 

The book is essentially a 
human document, a timely and 
valuable reminder that behinds 
all the political and economic 
complexities of. the present 
deadlock in Palestine there are 
certain basic human problems 
which, though, fortunately for 
us, they occur elsewhere in 
less acute and exaggerated 
forms, are part of the common 
lot of mankind. 

Apart altogether from the 
problem of terrorism, the book 
is of interest and value for its 
vivid and understanding por- 
trayal of the varied life and 
personal difficulties of the com- 
munal settlement. Some of it 
makes grim reading, while 
other passages have their char- 
acteristic touches of humour. 
Throughout there is abundant 
evidence of its author’s wide 
experience and shrewd ob- 
servance of life in general, and 
in particular of the life of his 
own Jewish people. There is 
neither dissembling nor apolo- 
getics, but an attempt at an 
honest portrait, warts and all, 
of one of the most universally 
misunderstood members of the 
human family. 


“Common Ground” is published by the Council of Christians and Jews, 21 Bloomsbury Street 
London, W.C.1, and printed by Edgar G. Dunstan & Co., Drayton House, Gordon St., W.C.1 
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